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A Dictionary of the Bible, with many new and original Maps 
and Plans, and amply illustrated. By John D. Davis, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old Testa- 
ment History in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1898. 
Pp. viii + 802. $2.00, net. 

A Bible dictionary, however useful in its place, is not one which 
lends itself to picturesque description or is likely to arouse any large 
interest as a subject for review. Yet this Bible dictionary has some 
very significant features about it. It is in one volume, being intended, 
therefore, to appeal to a very large number of Bible students, and its 
price brings it within their means. It has been prepared practically 
by the one man whose name appears upon the title-page. In this day 
of specialization in biblical study, to write a Bible dictionary one's self 
is a rather daring feat. 

The book appears, as is evident from its authorship, under the 
auspices of the Princeton school, and amply illustrates its source. It 
is a strategic move on the part of this school to provide this book, 
which preaches with unhesitating certainty its biblical views. In this 
popular form they will have wide circulation among the rank and file 
of Bible students. It is to be hoped that those who hold other opin- 
ions concerning biblical subjects, and hold them with equal positive- 
ness, will profit by this example and popularize the newer views in a 
way similar to that so admirably undertaken for the traditional position 
by Professor Davis. 

A few general remarks only, with some examples, will be offered 
in this review concerning the Old Testament portion of the dic- 
tionary. 

1. There is no lack of erudition, and every evidence of enormous 
diligence given to the preparation of this book. The author has not 
conceived his task to be simply the condensation of articles contained 
in more elaborate dictionaries. He has evidently digested and organ- 
ized his material. He is well acquainted with the results of recent 
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archaeological investigation, quotes the recently discovered Israel 
tablet, and presents Hommel's minasan theory of the alphabet. He 
has prepared and presented at great length an elaborate chronological 
scheme, having made a special study of Old Testament chronology. 
Many articles, such as those on " Miracles," " Creation," the " Flood," 
" Patriarchs," read like abstracts of critical and expository lectures on 
the subjects which they treat. Careful analyses are given of most of 
the biblical books. The labor expended in the preparation of this 
volume must certainly have been very great, and deserves all commen- 
dation. 

2. The Old Testament portion in general exhibits rigid adherence 
to traditional views. One almost might denominate it a polemic in 
behalf of this position. The accepted authors of the Old Testament 
books are usually those of tradition. The Song of Songs is Solo- 
mon's ; Job belongs to the patriarchal age ; Daniel was written by the 
prophet of that name ; Ezra may well have been written by himself ; 
Chronicles comes from his time ; Lamentations is probably all Jere- 
miah's ; and, of course, the Pentateuch is ascribed to Moses. Joel is 
early ; Darius the Mede is a historical character ; the problem of 
Cain's wife is solved by regarding her as one of the unnamed daugh- 
ters or granddaughters of Adam. The institutions of the Hebrews 
were all originally divinely given to the Hebrews ; the sabbath, circum- 
cision, were not borrowed and adapted to the service of Jehovah. The 
early chapters of Genesis are literal truth ; Professor Osgood's arith- 
metical proof that the ark contained all the animals is quoted at length, 
and the taking of Eve from the side of Adam is to be regarded as in 
no sense an allegory. Scholars whose views are opposed to these 
positions are denominated the "divisive critics," or "critics with 
rationalistic tendencies." The extermination of the Canaanites by 
divine command is strenuously defended. There is no such thing as 
a legendary element in the narratives either of Samson or of Jonah. 
And we might go on giving illustrations from almost every page. 

3. There is, however, some little yielding to the advance of schol- 
arship in Old Testament matters. It is seen, first, in the non-commit- 
tal character of a number of articles where the author presents three 
or four different points of view, from the rigidly traditional to that of 
liberal orthodoxy, and leaves his readers to make up their minds. 
This is not frequent, and never are the conclusions of the higher criti- 
cism left unchallenged. Again, there is some positive recognition of a 
freer point of view. The visitation of the angel of the Lord to 
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Sennacherib's army is, in the articles on that campaign and that king, 
called a "plague," though under the topic "Angel" no reference is 
made to this striking divergence from the literal acceptance of the 
narrative. It is suggested that it may be a question whether the pas- 
sage concerning Joshua's commanding the sun and moon to stand still 
should not be interpreted as poetry, seeing that it may have been 
quoted from the book of Jashar. The possibility is suggested under 
the article " Canaan " of a late transmitter of the venerable prophecy 
concerning Ham (Gen. 9 : 25), from whom the substitution of the 
name Canaan may have come. It is granted that the Hebrews had 
traditions of the flood in common with other nations, these being 
purer in their case. A new and dangerous theory concerning the 
long-lived patriarchs is presented, namely, that the age assigned to 
these individuals may be the age in which their house or family flour- 
ished, of which the individual was only a comparatively short-lived 
member. Ecclesiastes is definitely denied to Solomon. Under the 
article " Leviathan " it is allowed that the inspired poets and proph- 
ets of Israel subsidized fable to serve in the illustration of truth. 
The prophet is presented as primarily one who appeals to his own 
time. These are some significant admissions, which in principle would 
carry the writer much farther than he might wish to go. Of course, 
a very large recognition of the work of modern scholarship in turning 
up difficulties and contradictions in the narratives is set aside by the 
familiar device of " copyists' errors." 

4. Apart from the general point of view of the treatment of biblical 
subjects, it may be worth while to direct attention to the results of an 
examination of a few articles chosen at random in disclosing some 
statements that may perhaps be called in question. For example, the 
whole treatment of the overthrow of Nineveh in 606 B. C, as presented 
in the article on Babylon and alluded to elsewhere, is hardly up to our 
present knowledge. The view once advocated by Brugsch concerning 
Shishak, that he was an Assyrian, is accepted quite without warrant. 
The statements about the chronology of Abraham, contained in the 
article on Abraham, as compared with the dates given in the articles on 
Babylonia and Chedorlaomer, are open to a discrepancy of about 200 
years. The author's hobby of double reigns suffers the fate of all 
hobbies, which finds an interesting exemplification in the theory that 
the Sennacherib invasion of 2 Kings 18:13 was one made by Sennache- 
rib in 714 B. C, when leading his father's armies. The correct name 
of the Syrian river " Litany " everywhere appears on the maps in the 
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form "Leontes," which name is now (Buhl, G. d. alt. Pal., p. 107 n.) 
regarded as belonging to another stream. In the article " Ishbosheth " 
it seems to be recognized that the term " Baal " was sometimes used of 
Jehovah, but there is no reference to this very important point in the 
article "Baal." 

But it seems unnecessary to call attention to these minor points, 
when there is so very much to which one might take exception in the 
principles adopted, the positions defended, and the arguments used in 
their defense throughout the entire range of articles dealing with the 
Old Testament books. The author evidently desires to be fair, but, 
like all of his school, he simply cannot do justice to the positions of 
other schools. That, in essence, the historical-critical view of the Bible 
and of Old Testament history has not influenced Dr. Davis may be 
seen by the perusal of such articles as " Miracles " and " Biblical His- 
tory." G. S. G. 

The New Testament portion of the Davis Bible dictionary is the 
work of three hands : Professor Davis himself, Professor George T. 
Purves, D.D., and Professor B. B. Warfield, D.D., both colleagues of 
Dr. Davis at Princeton Theological Seminary. Professor Warfield's 
articles are few : those on God, Inspiration, James the Lord's Brother, 
the Epistle of James, the Apostle Peter, and the Epistles of Peter. 
Professor Purves' contribution to the work is more extensive, consisting 
of the articles on the Canon, Baptism, Brethren of the Lord, Galatia, 
Jesus, Paul, Star, Stephen, Timothy, Titus, and the introductory article 
upon each of the New Testament books (except the few treated by 
Dr. Warfield). This leaves a large part of the New Testament 
material the work of Dr. Davis. 

Biblical theology has found no place in the book. For instance, 
there is no article upon Righteousness or Kingdom of God, no treat- 
ment of the Teaching of Jesus, or of the Johannine or Pauline Theol- 
ogy. The few articles which might have belonged to this department, 
such as Angels, Devil, Evil, God, Inspiration, Miracles, Prayer, Satan, 
are worked up from the dogmatic rather than from the historical point 
of view. This is an essential lack in the dictionary ; the omission 
cannot be justified by the limited compass of the work, nor on any 
other grounds. The Bible contains ideas as well as events ; Dr. Davis 
has dealt with the events, but has scarcely made a beginning with the 
ideas. No correct or adequate conception of historical Christianity 
can be had without the work which biblical theology has accomplished ; 
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in fact, no volume today is entitled to be called a Bible dictionary 
which takes no account of the science and contributions of biblical 
theology. In practical importance this department far surpasses that 
of New Testament archaeology, of which this work contains a great 
deal, and a major portion of whose space might better have been 
given to the more vital subject. 

The general introductory articles upon the canon, by Professor 
Purves, and upon the text, by Professor Davis (under the heading 
"New Testament"), are characteristic of the work as a whole. In the 
matter of the canon the position assumed is wholly that of late church 
tradition ; intrinsic worth and practical usefulness are ignored as the 
cause of the selection and perpetuation of the New Testament writings, 
and the late superficial criterion of apostolic authorship or sanction 
alone is mentioned. The treatment of the text of the New Testa- 
ment is better; some of the essential facts of the transmission are 
stated. But at this point the author stops short. What he admits 
here he does not allow its legitimate influence in other portions of the 
book. Everywhere the inerrancy of the New Testament, as we have it, 
is assumed. 

I say everywhere — there is one curious exception. At one point 
Dr. Purves has been unfaithful to his dogmatic postulate. In the 
article "Stephen" he feels compelled to provide for the view that there 
are some historical errors in Stephen's speech (Acts 7 : 1-53). But it 
is twice said of Stephen (Acts 6:3; 7 : 55) that he was "full of the 
Spirit," 1. e., he was inspired. But inspiration, according to the dogma 
maintained by the Princeton school, produces complete inerrancy in 
the Bible (see Professor Warfield's article " Inspiration.") So that, if 
Stephen made some errors in reciting history, he could not have been 
inspired. Dr. Purves, therefore, resorts to a mere artifice, which has 
no basis in Scripture or fact, by alleging that Stephen was inspired, 
but not "in the technical sense" (p. 708). The Bible does not know 
of two kinds of inspiration, or being "filled with the Spirit," one of 
which produces complete inerrancy and the other does not. The fact 
of the matter is, Dr. Purves' theory of inspiration does not allow him 
to admit that there are historical errors in Stephen's speech. The 
Bible is to him all and equally inspired in the technical sense, and no 
error is possible. It may be that he is not so sure of that position 
for which the Princeton school stands, but the inevitable logic of the 
situation is that if he abandons that position the Princeton school is 
undone. For if scholars are capable of determining by historical 
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tests that there are some errors in the Bible, the number of those errors 
becomes a question of historical investigation and individual judgment. 
The whole field passes over to criticism. To this position Dr. Purves 
and his colleagues must come, and the sooner the better, for the delay 
retards the true conception and use of the Bible. I cannot leave 
unmentioned the author's naive defense of Luke in this matter ; 
Luke's inspiration is shown to be inspiration "in the technical sense" 
(i. e., inerrant), because "the inspiration of Luke merely guarantees the 
correctness of his report of what Stephen said, not the correctness 
of Stephen's utterances themselves" (p. 708). The function, then, 
of the New Testament writer, as of the modern newspaper reporter, 
is to report what comes to him, leaving it to his readers to find out 
how much truth his story contains (!) . 

The special New Testament introduction is almost wholly the work 
of Dr. Purves. The position throughout is the traditional one. Of 
the first gospel he says : "Whatever may be thought of the tradition 
that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, our Greek gospel must certainly be 
attributed to him" (p. 463). Neither the content nor the spirit of 
this statement is in accord with present-day scholarship. This is a 
fair example of his treatment of problems of sources and authorship. 
We might sometimes have had better views if Dr. Warfield had written 
more of the articles, for his treatment of 1 Peter is much better in its 
recognition of the work of modern scholars. The articles upon the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel of John, and the Acts are peculiarly 
perverse in their disregard of the problems which the books present. 
The reader is left to assume, as he certainly will, that these writings 
are exactly what late church tradition conceived them to be, and that 
they may be used as in every respect literal and inerrant historical fact. 
Would Dr. Purves himself be willing to make this affirmation about 
them ? Yet he is willing to assist in confirming wrong views of the 
Bible. 

In the field of New Testament history old ideas are adopted. The 
chronology of the life of Jesus presented is that now in popular use, 
namely, a public ministry of three years and over. Yet scholarship is 
pretty well convinced that John 5 : 1 does not mean a passover, and 
that the uncertainty as to whether there were two cleansings of the 
temple throws John's first passover (2:13) into doubt. Another 
generation will probably have abandoned the three-year ministry for 
one of two years or a single year in length (see Hastings' Bible 
Dictionary, articles "Chronology," "Jesus Christ"). The chronological 
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scheme of the apostolic age is also the current one, but here no 
exception need be taken, for the evidences for the earlier scheme now 
advocated by several of the best scholars are not yet, in the reviewer's 
judgment, sufficiently clear to warrant a change in popular literature. 
Bare allusion is made to this earlier chronological scheme. 

In the main lines of the history there is much to approve, for 
example, the description of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and their 
relation to Jesus. But constant dissent must be made from the posi- 
tions in detail. In the temptation of Jesus the author insists on a "real 
external tempter" (p. 368). In the life of Paul the apostle is made to 
be a member of the Sanhedrin (p. 547 ). In the matter of the conver- 
sion of Paul it is beyond the reviewer's comprehension how Dr. Purves 
can say that the three accounts "entirely agree" (p. 548); to note a 
single discrepancy, the third account makes Jesus himself at the time 
of his self-revelation to Paul deliver to him his commission, while in 
the first and second accounts this commission is delivered to Paul some 
days later by a disciple Ananias. This difference may be capable of 
explanation, but it shows that the above language is inapplicable. 
Again, Dr. Purves is incomprehensible when he says that Acts, chap. 
15, and Gal., chap. 2, referring to the same event, are "entirely harmo- 
nious" (p. 551). That they refer to the same event is the opinion of 
many, though not of all, New Testament scholars ; but where is the 
New Testament scholar who will subscribe to Dr. Purves' affirmation 
that they are " entirely harmonious " ? In fact, Dr. Purves refuses to 
find any inconsistencies whatever between the Acts narrative and the 
Pauline epistles. Any fair view of the history must recognize some 
such. 

As to the miraculous element in the history, it seems to be taken 
without question except in the article upon the Star of Bethlehem, 
where Dr. Purves seems inclined to look upon the star as a natural 
phenomenon providentially used (p. 707) ; but the paragraph upon it 
ends with a traditional twist. Biblical scholars generally find it a 
sufficiently difficult task to defend what miracles the Bible records, but 
Dr. Davis is audacious enough to increase the amount of the miracu- 
lous. In his article " Tongue " he not only maintains that the tongue- 
speaking of Acts, chap. 2, was a literal speaking in foreign languages, 
a view which few scholars now hold, but he goes on to argue that the 
tongue-speaking described by Paul in 1 Cor., chaps. 12-14, was the 
same. This is simply untenable, and approaches the absurd in inter- 
pretation. 
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The geographical and archaeological articles are in the main satis- 
factory. The north-Galatian hypothesis is, of course, adhered to, but 
the other view now being adopted by many of the best scholars 
receives fair mention. The articles on Palestine and Jerusalem are 
excellent, with good maps. 

Occasional misprints appear, but the work is noticeably free from 
typographical and accidental errors. Two minor inconsistencies have 
been noticed, on the same points in different articles. The greatest 
lack in the book, as regards its construction, is the almost total absence 
of references to other works. These take up space, to be sure ; but a 
condensed bibliography should certainly have been given upon the 
subjects of main importance. 

Viewing the dictionary as a whole, it is a great work from its own 
standpoint. It has many good characteristics. It is, however, an 
attempt to perpetuate ideas of the Bible which arose in the far past, 
out of imperfect knowledge. For sixty years now scholars have been 
studying the Bible with every equipment of literary material, scientific 
method, historical insight, and spiritual experience. And yet Pro- 
fessor Davis can put forth a book which practically ignores all that 
three generations of scholars have learned, working as men never 
worked before to understand the Bible historically. Those who desire 
to avail themselves of the results of these labors, with whom the good 
is not the enemy of the best, who are in search of true rather than of 
archaic views of the Bible, will not find this book useful, but must go 
to the larger and immeasurably better work now being published, the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary. 

C. W. V. 



Ramakrishna: His Life and Sayings. By Right Hon. F. Max 
Muller, K.M. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. 
Pp. xii -f- 200. 

A most interesting presentation of the power of Hinduism in our 
days is this account by Professor Max Muller of the career of Rama- 
krishna and the collection of his sayings. The material was furnished 
by a gentleman somewhat well, and not altogether favorably, known in 
America and England, Vivekananda, who is the disciple and inter- 
preter of the sage in question. Ramakrishna was born in 1833 and 
died in 1886. His sole ambition in life was union with God, and this, 



